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LOVE IN THE VALLEY. 





By George Meredith. 


Mother of the dews, dark eye-lashed 
twilight, 
Low-lidded twilight, o’er the valley's 
brim, 
Rounding on thy breast sings the dew- 
lighted skylark, 
Clear as though the dewdrops had 
their voice in him. 
Wiidden where the rose-flush drinks 
the rayless planet, 
Fountain full he pours the spraying 
fountain-showers. 
Let me hear her laughter, I would 
have her ever 
Cool as dew in twilight, 
above the flowers. 


the lark 


All the girls are out with their bas- 
kets for the primrose: 
Up lanes, woods through, they troop 
in joyful bands. 
My sweet leads: she knows not why, 
but now she loiters, 
Eyes the bent anemones, and hangs 
her hands. 
Such a look will tell that the viole‘s 
are peeping, 
Coming the rose: and unaware a cry 
Springs in her bosom for odors and for 





color, 
Covert and the nightingale; she 
knows not why. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Twenty San Francisco ministers 


have promised the local Suffrage Club 
to celebrate the first Sunday in May 
by preaching on woman suffrage. 


The Pennsylvania State Federation 
of Labor last week endorsed woman 
suffrage. 


At the recent election in Iceland, 
four women were elected city council- 
lors in Reykjavik, the capital. ‘I'nis 
is said to be the first time that women 
have been candidates for any such 
office in Iceland. 

Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, one 
of the 19 women members of the Fi. 
fish Parliament, contributes to the 
March Delineator an interesting article 
on “The Suffrage Spectacle in Fin- 
land.” 


Mrs. William LL. Howard, who oc- 
cupies Miss Anthony's old home in 
Rochester, N. Y., paid her taxes under 
protest, as the Anthony sisters used to 
do. Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf also 
protested. 





New York papers are speaking of 
the newly opened Suffrage Headquar- 
ters there as “the first permanent Suf- 


frage Headquarters in the country.” 








The Massachusetts and New England 
Woman Suffrage Association have had 
a Headquarters in Boston ever since 
1870, and the Headquarters of the 
American W. 8S. A. with theirs 
from 1870 to 1889. The present Na- 
tional American Ileadquarters in War- 


were 


ren, O., are among the handsomest oc- 
cupied by any reform association in 
the country. Suffrage Headquarters 
have been maintained for years in 
New York, Washington, Des Moines 


and other cities, 

Colorado women are rejoicing over 
the huge yote for woman suffrage in 
Parliament. The Denver Times has a 


cartoon entitled, “Catching up with 
Colorado.” It shows Colorado as a 
young lady leaning over the fence 


with a smile to greet Mrs. Britannia, a 
buxom dame who is coming down the 
steps of the opposite house, 
exultantly a paper bearing the words: 
“House of Commons Club, Dear Brit- 
annia: I have decided to grant you 


suffrage by a yote of 271 to 92. John 
Bull.” Another woman, labelled 
“France,” is looking wistfully over her 


fence in the background, and still an- 
other, marked “Germany,” is hanging 
out clothes on the line, and pays no 
attention. The Denver News pub- 
lishes a column of interviews with 
prominent Denver women, expressing 
pleasure over the yictory. Mrs. Helen 
lL. Grenfell says, “I believe nearly all 
women of this State will sympathize 
with their English sisters,” All the 
other interviews are in the same tone. 

Miss Florence Nightingale has been 
given the freedom of the City of Lon- 
don. At her own request, it was pre- 
sented to her in a casket costing only 
$25 instead of the usual $500, and the 
money thus saved was given to the 
Nightingale Hospital for the training 
of nurses. Miss Nightingale is the 
second woman to be given the free- 
dom of the City of London. Baroness 
Burdett Coutts was the first. As Miss 
Nightingale has been all her life a pe- 
titioner for the ballot, and is now 
nearly 90 years of age, it would be the 
most appropriate tribute that England 
could pay her to make her an enfran- 
chised citizen before she dies. Years 
ago she wrote: “You ask my reasons 


for believing in women’s suffrage. It 
seems to me almost self-evident, an 


axiom, that every houselLolder and tax- 
payer ought to have a voice in the ex- 


penditure of the money we pay, in- 
cluding, as this does, interests th-z 


most vital to a human being.” 


GEORGE MEREDITH ON EQUAL 
RIGHTS. 


All England has been honoring 
George Meredith on his 80th birthday. 
In the Book News Monthly for March, 
William T. Stead has an interesting 
and appreciative article on Meredith, 
and his home in its garden on the 
slope of Box Ifill, in Surrey. Mr. 
Stead says: 

There in the midst of all living, 
singing, flowering things he lives 
alone, and marvels that people think 
him lonely. Ilis wife has been dead 
for many years, Ilis daughter is mar- 
ried and lives between Box Ilill and 
Leatherhead, His son, who is in Lon- 
con, comes to see him every fortnight 

“I do not feel in the least lonely,” 
he told me. “I have my books and my 
thoughts, and, besides, I am never 
lonely with Nature and the birds and 
beasts and insects, and the woods and 
trees, in which I find a constant com- 
panionship.” 

The chief point on which I found 
Mr. Meredith more constantly helpful 
and more inspiring than any other 
man was on the question of women. 

“What Nature originally decreed,’ 
he said, “men are but beginning to 
see, namely, that women are fitted for 
most of the avenues open to energy, 
and by their entering upon active life 
they will no longer be open to the ac- 


cusation men _ so _ frequently bring 
against them, of being narrow and 
craven.” 

He told me that he believed in 


women more than ever; that they had 
immense possibilities, of which they 
were becoming more and more con- 
scious. For ages they had been com- 
pelled to be the mere bearers of chil- 
dren and the keepers of a comfortable 
home for man; but nowadays the 
wider outlook that had opened before 
them had brought home to their con- 
sciousness the fact that these two 


waving | 





things did not constitute the sum of 
the service which they could render 
to the race. Women, however, he 
said, had two great defects or faults. 
The first was timidity. They had been 
kept subjected so long that they were 
often greatly lacking in courage. The 
other defect was their liability to be 
carried off their feet by a great wave 
of emotion. 

“Nevertheless,” he said, “I am 
strongly in favor of women’s suffrage. 
I would give them all a vote, and give 
it them at once. My political friends 
shucder when I say that, and ask me 
how | dare face the enfranchisement 
of a class which linble to sudden 
stampedes under the flush of a great 
emotion. They also point out that Mr. 
Balfour and other Conservatives sup- 
port women’s suffrage because they 
believe that women would always vote 
for the Conservatives. To them I re- 
ply that even if they were at first io 
vote Conservative, they would not al- 
ways do so, and they would very soon 
emancipate themselves, and take an 
independent course. For my own part, 
| am prepared cheerfully to face the 
bad quarter of an hour after their en- 
frunchisement, believing that it would 
soon work itself right. Anyhow, I am 
in favor of giving them all a vote. 
Until you throw open to women every 
avenue of employment in which they 
can use their faculties, you will never 


is 


realize the service which they can 
render. 
“Women would make excellent 


preachers and ministers of the Gospel. 
A woman has an excellent pigeon-hol- 
ing mind, and therefore would make a 
good lawyer. She can argue a case 
with excellent subtlety and ingenuity, 
und is especially adroit in taking ad- 
vantage of the weaknesses of her op- 
ponent. But of course I do not say 
that women can do everything that 
men can do, but they should be al- 
lowed to try, to find out by experience 
what they can do and what they can- 
not; they should be encouraged to try, 
for, as I say, their great fault is timid- 
ity. They are afraid to venture. 
Most of my men friends, however, 
shrink from giving women their lib- 
erty. As Ll once wrote long ago, men 
have got past Seraglio Point, but they 
have not yet doubled Cape Turk, and 
this Turkish idea is very strong in the 
male breast, There is a curious an- 
tagonism between the sexes, which, 
although latent and unsuspected, is 
always present. It is due to the long 
ages during which woman has been 
subjected to the dominance of the 
man, ‘There is a certain contempt on 
the part of the man for the creature 
whom he has subdued and made a 
minister to his own gratification. 
Kven among civilized races, where 
women are treated with all outward 
show of deference, there is always a 
subtle, underlying contempt, and this 
begets on the part of women a certain 
sense of resentment, which finds ex- 
pression in many ways.” 

I said that I feared 
cause had rather gone 
years. 

“No, no,” he said, “it is but the fall 
of a wave which will rise again. 
There has been no ebb in the tide.” 

Then, varying the metaphor, he 
said: “Women are not lighting fires 
which they cannot maintain. They 
ire steadily working. It heartens one 
to see women banded together in 
union. I get many letters from women 
all over the country which tell me 
that a great, steady, silent movement 
is going on all the time. Neverthe- 
less, there is still a great deal of bru- 
tality inflicted by men upon women, 
even in the advanced races.” 


the woman's 
back of late 


is 


for 


of Minnesota, who 
as a candidate 
President of the United is a 
strong advocate of woman suffrage, 
and is shortly to address the College 
Equal Suffrage League of the Minne- 
sota State University on the subject. 
Nor does he show any disposition to 
“hedge” on account of his presidential 
possibilities, At the recent Congres- 
sional hearing on woman suffrage, the 
following letter from Johnson 
was read: 

St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 24, 1908. 
Mrs. Maud (. Stockwell, : 

3204 East 5ist St., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Mrs. Stockwell:—IL have for ac- 
knowledgment your valued favor of 
17th February, in which you remind 
me of a suggestion that I give you a 
line covering my views on equal suf- 
frage, It seems to me that it is hardly 
necessary for me to make any further 
formal statement as to my views on 
this important question. [ have re- 
peatedly, in public and in private, de- 
clared my belief in equal suffrage. 
Nothing that I could say at this time 
could, I fear, emphasize my position. 
Certainly I think there can be little 
room for argument that the women of 


Goy. Johnson 
now talked of 


States, 


Goy. 


} 
the United States, with their broad | 
culture and strong sympathies, are | 
equally entitied to every suffrage 
that the men of the country now en- | 
joy. I have not hesitated to commit | 
myself to this policy, and if this re- 
newed expression can be of any value 
to your association, I am sure you are 
indeed welcome to it. 

Very truly yours, 
John V, Johnson, 
(,overnor. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


There was only one woman speaker 
at the recent Congregational Congress. 


a fact which shows that the Congrega- 
tional church is not yet fully Chris- 
tinnized. Still, it is a sign of grace | 
that they had one, The solitary | 
woman was Miss Annie M. Reynolds | 
of North Hflaven, Conn., a sister of | 


James B. 
the l’resident’s special commissioners 


Reynolcs, who was one of 


to investigate the Chicago packing 
houses. Miss Reynolds has been 
world’s secretary of the Y. W. (. A... 


and is now a pillar of the church at 
North Haven, where her father was 
pastor for many years. 

Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth passed 
a strenuous day in New Orleans re- 
cently. She preached at the parish 
prison and at the House of Detention, 


and also addressed the Era Club. 
kverywhere she had most attentive 
audiences, Mrs. Booth enjoyed the 


delicious spring climate of Louisiana. 
“I feel just like a cat, ready to purr 
in this genial warmth,” she said. 





Rey. Anna Garlin Spencer of the 
New York School of Vhilanthropy 
lately spoke on Woman's Political Du- 
ties in Child Saving, at the Unitarian 
Church of Snug Harbor, N, Y. 


The new &60.000 building for the 
Montana (Methodist) Deaconess Hos- 


pital at Great Falls is nearing com- 
pletion. About $40,000 of the cost has 
already been raised. 


Marilla Williams, deagoness superin- 
tendent of the hospital in Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., has been elected superin- 
tendent of the large Deaconess Huos- 
pital in Indianapolis. 





MRS. ROOSEVELT’S SECRETARY. 


Miss Isabel Ilagner, secretary to 
Mrs, Roosevelt, is remarkable for the 
beauty of the gowns that she wears .it 
the White House gocialevents.in which. 
in her capacity of first lieutenant to the 
President's wife, she often takes part. | 
Her salary is $1400 a year, but she is 
so clever about designing her clothes 
that her appearance never suffers in 
comparison with that of the wealthiest 
of the visitors to the executive man- 
sion. 

Miss Hagner’s duties are manifold, 
and she is certainly a splendid ex- 
ample of the “all-round” American 
girl. She knows the ins and outs ct 
Washington society thoroughly. and 
she has a complete knowledge of eti- 
quette for every possible occasion. Un- 
til financial reverses caused retrenci- 
ment in her father’s home, she was a4 
belle in Washington, and counted 
among her friends almost all the not- 
ables of the city. This familiarity with 
society gives her a fine poise now that 
she has practically all the managemert 
of the White House entertaining. She 
seems never at a loss even in the most 
trying circumstances, and Mrs, Roose- 
velt is said to rely on her ready wit to 
brush away any little awkwardness 
small social jealousy that may arise 
even in official circles. Her letters 
and notes are models of grace and tiuct. 

All lists of guests come under the 
secretary's supervision, and she gives 
her personal attention to the decorat- 
ing of the rooms and tables for the 
White House functions, and it has been 
jckingly predicted that, if the Presi- 
dent’s chef should suddenly fall ill, 
this energetic and capable girl would 
find no trouble in taking his place in 
the kitchen, so versatile are her tal- 
ents.—Advance. 











WHEN WOMEN VOTE. 


oonaonene 
Some aspects of the political world | 
may improve and some may not when | 
women take generally to voting, but it | 


is reasonably safe to assume that un- | 
less all human nature changes by that 
time, and the mother instinct dies out | 
children at 
will No more 
wage slaves dying by inches of over- 
work, and no more terrible holocausts 
of burning babies when women make 


administered that 


he protected. little 





laws'—Philadelphia Telegraph. 





| in 


completely, public affairs will be so | 
least | 


No. 12 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Jane Addams contributes to the Wo- 


man’s Ilome Companion for March an 
article on “The Working Woman and 
the Ballot.” 

Beatrice Harraden is giving read- 


ings from her novel, “Ships that lass 
in the Night,” 
suffrage cause in England. 


to raise money for the 


Julia Sands Bryant, daughter of Wi! 
liam Cullen Bryant, has left $10.40 to 
the or 
Massachusetts, the bequest to be use: 
maintaining the 
beautiful and historical 


trustees public reservations in 


opening and for 


public benefit 
places, 

Mrs. Hi. Mackay has just 
been elected a member of the Roslyn 
(Long Island) Board Trade. She 
was a school trustee three 
vears ago, and has done much to im- 
the Mrs. Mackay is a 
public-spirited woman, and a believer 
in equal suffrage. 

Mrs. Ruth Bryan Leavitt, daughter 

Wm. J. Bryan, has written from 
Cairo, Egypt, a formal declination to 
stand as delegate representing the wo- 
men at the National Democratic Con- 


Clarence 


ot 
chosen 


prove schools. 


ot 


vention, declaring that she feels it 
Would be in bad taste for her to go 


into the convention as the champion 
of her father. 

Madame Curie is the subject of an 
article in Harper's Bazar for Maren. 
The author says, “In Paris they call 
radium ‘le metal conjugal,’ because it 


was the joint discovery of husband 
and wife. It was Madame Curie, how- 
ever. who first noticed the strange 


properties of uranium, and drew her 
husband's attention to the researches 
she had been carrying on alone for 
many months.” 

Mrs. Cyrus Pitman Orr is reported 
in a New York paper as speaking dis- 
paragingly of the suffragists, and ask- 
ing “Who ever heard of a mother wit! 
seyen children wanting to vote?’ Sev- 
eral people have heard of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. She had seven children, 
five sons and two daughters. Mrs. 
Lowell, president of the Newton Equal 
Suffrage League, who is getting up the 
Easter Sale for the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, is the 
mother of ten. 

Miss Josephine Goldmark did much 
of the research work for the brief on 
which Justice Brewer's opinion as to 
the constitutionality of limiting wo- 
men’s hours of labor was based. In 
an article in “Charities,” she points 
out that men’s labor in mines is lim- 
ited by law to eight hours a day in 
eight States of the Union, and that 
the men’s value and dignity as citizens 
is not thought to be lessened thereby; 
nor is their right to vote impaired. 
Miss Goldmark is a suffragist. 

Miss Valfrid Palmbrin of the Royal 
Library of Sweden, who was sent last 
year by the Swedish government to in- 
vestigate conditions in this country, 
has published a preliminary report, in 
which she notes the following among 
other significant features: (1) the 
large freedom given to the public in 


the use of the library, exemplified 
strikingly in the open-shelf system, 


which, on the whole, she pronounces 
a great success; (2) the thoroughness 
with which the material in the library 
is indexed, making its entire resources 
immediately available to the student ef 
any the liberality with 
which the wants of all classes are pro- 
vided for in stocking libraries; (4) the 
rapidity with which borrowers are 
supplied (on this point the librarian of 
Columbia University is quoted as say- 
ing that “while a man may sometimes 
wait two days and a half in the Na- 
tional Library at Paris to receive the 
books applied for, and two and a half 
hours in Berlin for the same purpose, 
in New York the desired book will be 
in the hand of the applicant in two and 
a half minutes’); (5) the large sums 
annually given by men of wealth to 
the building and endowment of librar- 
ies: the generous provision for 
children and the systematic study of 
| their particular problems; (7) the de- 
of the travelling library; 
of the library training 


subject; (3) 


velopment 


| 
}«S) the work 


| schools. 
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THE SUFFRAGE VICTORY IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 








National suffrage for women, as an- 
nounced two weeks ago, has just 
passed its second reading in the Brit- 
ish Parliament by the magnificent ma- 
jority of 271 to 92, a vote of nearly 
three to one in its favor. The per- 
sonat martyrdom, so bravely under- 
gone by the heroic suffragettes, has 
aroused public attention, as never be- 
fore, to the justice of woman's claim 
to equal political representation, and 
to the breach of faith by the Liberal 
party leaders in having so long refused 
to allow a parliamentary vote to be 
taken. 

In America, the condition of the suf- 
frage movement is very different. 
Here, in no State Legislature, as yet, 
has it secured so overwhelming and 
persistent a majority. Nor does there 
exist, either in Congress or in State 
Legislatures, on the part of political 
leaders, an organized conspiracy to 
prevent a vote from being taken. Mar- 
tyrdom, in a just cause, is always 
noble and inspiring. It is a time-hon- 
ored maxim that ‘the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church.” 
But it is always a last resort. In this 
country, the alternative has not vet 
become, as in England, martyrdom or 
surrender. 

In America, unlike Great Britain, a 
reform in the suffrage will require 
changes in more than forty writtea 
State constitutions. The qualifications 
for its exercise, in each of these States, 
are under the control of its own Legis- 
lature, composed of senators and rep- 
resentatives, elected annually, or bi- 
ennially, by the male citizens of each 
George William Curtis, in the 
convention 


district. 
New York Constitutional 


forty years ago, remarked that the 
woman suffrage movement differed 


from all previous ones in the fact that 


weeks’ recess, and cross the ocean for 
the sole purpose of making an address 
on “Constitutional Government in Rus- 
sia.” He did so, Jan. 15, remaining 
in America only three days, and then 
hastening back to St. Petersburg to 
be present when the Duma should re- 
sume its sessions. 

Four thousand persons, including 
three members of the Cabinet, the 
President’s private secretary, more 
than one hundred members of Con- 
gress, many prominent State and na- 
tional officials, and a great array of 
eminent citizens, came together to 
meet him. In introducing the speaker 
as the leader of the Constitutional 
Democratic Party of Russia, Congress- 
man Parsons assured him that he had 
the “complete sympathy of the gov- 
ernment and people of the United 
States."’ 

Prof. Milyoukoff’s address was care- 
fully prepared beforehand, reduced 
to writing, and delivered from manu- 
script, sO as to prevent any possible 
misrepresentation or misunderstand- 
ing. It is therefore an authentic and 
authoritative summary of his view of 
social and political conditions in con- 
temporary Russia. As such, it de- 
serves the thoughtful perusal of every 
intelligent friend of woman suffrage. 
It has been printed in pamphlet form, 
and can be had by sending ten cents 
in stamps to the office of the Civic 
Forum, 25 West 44th St., New York. 

At the close of the address, which 
wis listened to with profound atten- 
tion, Prof. Milyoukoff, in reply to 
questions, stated that the discussion 
of public affairs permitted by the Rus- 
sian government is at present extreme- 
ly limited; that the peasants, who 
comprise the great majority of the 
Russian people, are much more inter- 
ested in the agrarian than in the poli- 
tical question, and can only indirectiy 
help to solve the latter; while, on the 
ether hand, tae working men, a minor- 
ity, are powerless alone to get results 
accon.plished, being segregated in the 
cities; that the true defenders of the 
Jewish people in the Douma are the 
Constitutional Democratic party; that 
the Viborg Manifesto was a protest 
against what was considered the ille- 
gal dissolution of the First Duma; 
that it counselled only passive resist- 
ance, but that it was found impossible 
to effect even this; that, while foree 
can only be overcome by force, any 
such attempted effort which  lae‘s 





every extension of suffrage had hither- | 
to been accomplished by a threat of | 
physical violence, which could not be | 
made effective in the case of women. | 
however, in America, | 

ceased to decide | 
Victories | 


Fortunately, 
physical force 
political controversies. 
achieved by intellectual and moral in- | 
strumentalities. Women, even whiie | 
} 

| 


has 
are 


unenfranchised, have at their com- 
mand weapons of argument, 
sion, and management, more 
and far-reaching than an appeal to 
physical force. 

Women who want to vote can here 
exert, by organized activity, an appre- 
ciable influence in securing the ace 
nation and election of legislators w!-o | 
will respect their claims. Individualiy 
and collectively, women can make 
their views politically effective. Bound | 
as yet to no party, they are free to 
work for the men of their choice. 
Whenever a majority of any legisla- 
tive body know that the suffragists of | 
their respective districts have worked | 
actively for their election, these legis- | 
lators will champion the woman's | 
cause with enthusiasm and alacrity. | 

In politics, as elsewhere, threats are 
usually dangerous, while advocacy and 
potent and conciliatory. 


persua- | 
potent | 


support are 


Aesop’s fable of the contest of the | 


north wind and the sun for the re- 
moval of the traveler's cloak is 
pecially applicable to women’s politi- 
H. B. B. 


eSs- 


cal methods. 


THE RUSSIAN INFERNO. 





Day after day, month after month, 
year after year, the newspapers report 
murders, assassinations, arrests, im- 
prisonments, banishments, massacres, 
popular uprisings and military repres- 
sions, until it would seem that Russia 
is a veritable inferno. We grow 
weary in the contemplation of chronic 
warfare between the people and their 
rulers, and ask ourselves what is the 
meaning of the prolonged conflict, at- 
tended by so much brutaJity and mis- 
ery. 

In order to get an intelligent insight 
into this tragic situation, the Civic Fo- 
rum of New York lately invited Pro- 
fessor Paul Milyoukoff, a man well 
known and highly esteemed in this 
country, and a member of the Third 
Duma, to avail himself of its three- 


force, cannot achieve victory; that the 
republic, under 
impossible, 
bring 


establishment of a 
present circumstances, is 
and that the only hope is to 
about by degrees a constitutional and 
representative regime. 

Prof. Milyoukoff’s view of Russian 
condidtions suggests an_ interesting 
parallelism between the political status 
of disfranchised millions of men and 
women in Russia, and that of the dis- 
franchised millions of women in the 
United States. Both are subject to the 
control of overwhelming physical 
force; therefore a contest of that char- 
acter is for both alike impossible. 
Both will have to devote themselves 
to gracual evolution and the creation 
of an enlightened public opinion. 

In many important respects, 
ever, American women have greater 
advantage. Here they have freedom 
of speech and of the press, and per- 
sonal security, ability to organize and 
combine, to exert personal influence 
in the choice of their legislators, with 
immunity from arrest and imprison- 
ment. Let women use these opportuni- 
ties, and their battle will be won. But 
here and in Russia, there is going on 
|the same world-wide battle for equal 
| rights against special privileges, waged 
on the same immortal principle that 
| ‘governments derive their just powers 
| from the consent of the governed.” 
| H. B. B. 
{The junior editor wishes to add a 
| remark from her point of view. She 
| fully agrees with the senior editor 
; that, in America, women neither can 
nor need to resort to physical force. 
But in Russia “the disfranchised mil- 
lions of men” constitute the over- 
whelming majority of the physical 
force of the country. These millions 
do not need to let themselves be op- 
pressed, plundered and massacred in- 
definitely by a handful of nobles and 
bureaucrats; and they are rapidly find- 
ing it out. A. S. B.J 


how- 





THE EASTER SALE. 


All interested in the Easter Sale 
are invited to meet Mrs. Lowell at 6 
Marlboro St. on March 23, from 3 to 
5 P. M., and exchange views over a 


cup of tea. Those willing to assist 





, opposed to woman 





during the sale are especially asked to 
be present. 
Refreshments. 

Tea, chocolate,: coffee, sandwiches, 
ete., can be had during the Fair, at 
popular prices. 

Speakers. 

The Fair will be enlivened by good 
speaking. Mrs, Julia Ward Howe has 
promised to give the opening address, 
on Thursday, April 16, at 2:30. At 
8:30, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead will 
speak. On Friday, April 17, Mrs. Es- 
ther F. Boland will speak at 2:30, Mrs. 
Clara Bancroft Beatley at 4:30, and 
Rabbi Fleischer at 8:30. The speakers 
for the last day will be announced 
later in the Woman’s Journal. 

Those who are interested in the 
Fair, but not in one table more than 
another, are invited to send miscel- 
laneous contributions to the General 
Donations Table, which will be in 
charge of Mrs. Jennie M. Foster of 
Roxbury. 

Souvenir Program. 

There will be a beautiful Souvenir 
Program, with portraits of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Rabbi Fleischer and 
other well-known suffragists. 

Any gentleman (or lady) willing to 
assist by giving (or getting) an adver- 
tisement for our souvenir program, is 
invited to do so. One page, $10; 
smaller space, in proportion. Adver- 
tisements and communications should 
be sent to Mrs. Lowell. 





ANTI-WOMAN CARTOONS. 





The recent marked increase of pub- 
lic interest in woman suffrage has led 
to a curious recrudescence of barbar- 
ism in a great outcropping of anti- 
suffrage cartoons in the press. It looks 
as if the opposition, scared by the 
progress of the movement, and unable 
argument with argument, 
were making a concerted effort to 
meet it with ridicule. These would-be 
comic pictures are a reversion to the 
methods of an earlier time. They are 
the sort of thing that was considered 
funny in the days when Lucy Stone 
and Susan B, Anthony were young. 

At that time, when the inferiority 
of women was an accepted article of 
faith with men and women alike, such 
cartoons tickled the general public, and 
disgusted only the thoughtful few. To- 
day, public opinion has changed very 
much, and it is likely that these ab- 
surd pictures overshoot the mark. 
They please the low and brutal ele- 
ment among men, but that element is 
suffrage at any 
rate. On the other hand, American 
women have got to a point where they 
resent being assailed with coarse ridi- 
cule; and these cartoons are not only 
anti-suffrage, but distinctly anti-wom- 
an. They seek to exploit the folly, 
the frivolity, the vanity, the spiteful- 
ness, the jealousy, the cowardice and 
women. 


to meet 


the general worthlessness of 
Now, when you tell American women 
that they are too good to vote, many 
of them will listen with complacency: 
but when you tell them that they are 
too silly and too mean to be trusted 
with a vote—and tell it to them week 
after week in offensive caricatures— 
you make them indignant, and impel 
them toward the suffrage camp. These 
insulting pictures are doing direct 
propaganda work for our cause among 
women; and if the most important 
thing we have to do, as we are often 


told, is to “convert the women,” they 
are certainly helping to do it. 
A. 8. B. 


AN ATTACK ON MRS. MEAD. 

The Army and Navy Journal de- 
votes a column to criticism of Mrs. 
Edwin D. Mead’s recent article in the 
New York Independent upon the ex- 
travagant new demand for more bat- 


tleships. The courteous title which it 
gives its rejoinder is “A Foolish 
Woman Answered.” The “answer 


cousists of quotations of some very 
silly and sophistical passages from an 
article in some back number of the 
Outlook, supplemented by reference 
to this text from St. Paul: “I permit 
not a woman to teach, nor to have 
dominion over a man, but to be in 
quietness.” 

The editor ought to have added St. 
Paul’s farther word: “If the women 
would learn anything, let them ask 
their husbands.” What would Mr. 
Mead say if called into conference? 
We think he would say something like 
this: 

“If anybody in the ordinary walks 
of life should make that kind of re- 
joinder to a woman whose argument 
he was unable to meet with argument, 
we should say that the person who 
resorted to it was not a gentleman. 
As the military folk, however, are the 
brave and chivalric class par excel- 
lence—they are always, at any raie, 
shouting this so loudly that most peo- 
ple believe it—this may be an illus- 
tration of the higher code of the eti- 
quette and ethics of debate which all 
of us shall attain when mililtarism 
has done its perfect work among us3. 
To old-fashioned people, it sounds 
strangely like the injunctions to 
‘quietness’ which arrogant and self- 
sufficient siners have addressed period- 
ically to bothersome women whom 





they couldn’t answer. When Mrs. 
Stowe wrote ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ 
the southern slave-holders, and some 
people even in Boston, told her that 
she had better ‘keep silence.’ Massa- 
chusetts people in plenty, scores of 
them in the Legislature, said it to 
Dorothea Dix when she was exposing 
the rottenness in our jails and lunatic 
asylums. The exploiters of child labor 
in England said it to Mrs. Browning 
when she wrote ‘The Cry of the Chil- 
dren.’ George Eliot, Clara Barton, 
Mary Lyon, Susan B. Anthony, Lucy 
Stone—did thev not have these texts 
from St. Pau: mixed with their break- 
fast, dinner aud supper? It is a hoary 
old custom of nefarious and losing 
causes, this vulgar effort to browbeat 
with violence critics who cannot be 
successfully met in fair debate. Han- 
pily, it is a method of defence which 
does not grow stronger with age—as 
these superior gentlemen who are 
working so hard to militarize the re- 
publie will at no distant day find out.” 





THREE TO ONE. 


Under the heading, “The Women's 
Victory,” the London Daily News says 
editorially: 

“The Women's Suffrage Bill was 
yesterday approved in the House of 
Commons by a three to one majority. 
The conditions of the closure—given 
this year, denied last—demanded that 
the promoters should be content with 
the affirmation of the principle. In 
consequence, they agreed that the biil 
should be referred to a Committee of 
the Whole House. 
practically no time available for a pri- 
vate member’s bill in a Committee of 
the Whole House, little more will be 
heard this year of this particular meas- 
ure. Nevertheless, the endorsement of 
the principle by such overwhelming 
numbers marks in itself a substantial 
element of progress. The supvorters 
of the cause may well take fresh cour- 
age for all legitimate forms of agita- 
ae 
“We rejoice in the affirmation of the 
principle. We should have been com- 
pelled to offer some criticism, had the 
bill been going forward, upon the ac- 
tual application of that principle in its 
provisions. There must be a very clear 
guarantee that, wrapped up in any ap- 
parently specious approximation of the 
women to the male franchise, there 
shall be no undue proportion of pro- 
pertied to working women. It is to 
the working women that the vote is of 
primary importance; less, perhaps, as 
a means of education than as a weapon 
of defence. The vote is to the wealthy 
a luxury; they have in the last resort 
other means of protection. But the 
vote to the poor is a necessity: for 
legislation which mav_ excite incon- 
venience to those with some staying 
power and accumulation, may bring 
them to irretrievable ruin. The new 
impulse which has come to the wo- 
men’s movement in this new century 
has owed its motive power to the un- 
answerable case which has been es- 
tablished for the citizenship of the 
new industrisl woman: independent, 
intelligent, efficient in daily oceupa- 
tion, often subjected to quite unequol 
and clumsy industrial legislation. It 
is the women and children of the poor 
who form the heart of the problem of 
sweating: who have demanded and in 
nart received a snecial code of protec- 
tive legislation: who still present some 
of the most harassing of the prob- 
lems of poverty. 
terests wonld seem to demand direct 
representation. We greatly hone thi 
the development of the agitation will 
steadily increase the demand for the 
giving of the vote to every adult, irre- 
snective of sex, of property, or of 
elaborate analifieation: the conversion 
of the whole people into a nation of 
citizens.”’ 

Text of the Bill. 

The bill consists of a single clause: 
(1) In all Acts relating to the quali- 
fications and registration of voters or 
persons entitled or claiming to be reg- 
istered and to vote in the election 
of members of Parliament, wherever 
worcs occur which import the mascu- 
line gender the same shall be held to 
include women for all purposes con- 
nected with and having reference to 
the right to be registered as voters 
and to vote in such election: (2) a 
woman shall not be disqualified by 
reason of marriage from voting, not- 
withstanding the provisions of any 
law or custom to the contrary.” 

Curiosities of the Vote. 

The Daily News says: 

An examination of the division lists 
discloses some curious instances of 
cross-voting. Ministers were divided. 
Mr. Buxton, Mr. Morley, Mr. Haldane, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. 
Burns, Mr. Cherry, Mr. T. W. Russell, 
Mr. Runciman, Dr. Macnamara, and 
Captain Norton supported the second 
reading: while Mr, Asquith, Mr. Har- 
court, Mr. Sinclair, Sir Samuel Evans, 
and Mr. Fuiler yoted “No.” Mr. 
George Wyndham supported the bill, 
but Mr. John Redmond abstained from 
voting. Most of the Labor members 
were in the “Aye” lobby, but the Na- 
tionalists were divided. 

Twenty-one of Mr. John Redmond’s 
colleagues, including Mr. William 
Redmond, were in favor of the second 
reading, and 13 against. The Irish 
Whips were in opposite lobbies, Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien and Mr. Boland voting 
“Aye,” and Captain Donelan and 
Mr. Haviland Burke “No.” Lord Mor- 
peth, whose mother, the Countess of 
Carlisle (who was in the Ladies’ Gal- 
lery), is such a prominent supporter 
of the extension of the suffrage to 


It is these whose in- | 


And as there is! 








women, gave his vote against the bill. 
Mr. Churchill was absent from the 
division. 

Mr. Stanger, after the House rose, 
in conversation with our representa- 
tive, said: “It is quite a mistake to 
think that I have any desire to shelve 
the bill. On the contrary, I am most 
anxious to see it pass. But whether 
sent to a Grand Committee or to a 
Committee of the Whole House, we 
cannot get it through without having 
facilities from the Government in the 
matter of time. We shall put every 
pressure we can on Ministers to obtain 
the necessary time, and the majority 
we have secured today will be an im- 
portant factor in our favor.” 


The Debate Described. 

The cebate opened so quietly that 
stout opponents of the measure at 
once admitted the probability of a 
division being taken. A Whip, calling 
upoh members to yote against the 
bill, was issued over 18S names, Tory 
and Liberal. 

The police, early in the day, dis- 
claimed all anticipation of trouble, 
though I noticed dark masses of blue, 
with horses, in the covered space be- 
low the Scottish Committee room, 
flanking Palace Yard. Every post has 
brought appeals from constituents 
that members should vote for the bill, 
and there was, of course, a serious 
threat of trouble at the Free Trade 
meeting in the Queen's Hall this even- 
ing, to be addressed by Mr. Lloyd- 
George, a convinced advocate of the 
suffrage on adult lines. 


Case for the Bill. 

The case for the bill was again pre- 
sented by a London member—Mr. 
Stanger—in a simple, effective speech, 
which was supported by Mr. Acland. 
There was none of the strained uncer- 
tainty which accompanied Mr. Dick- 
inson’s bill last year. One felt that 
the matter has advanced a step, and 
that members are definitely ready to 
vote upon the main principle, as dis- 
tinct from mere technicalities of regis- 
tration. Mr. Wason cid not attempt 
to combat this attitude. He amused 
the House, and perhaps shocked us 
somewhat, by his free handling of a 
delicate problem, but laughter rather 
than conviction was provoked by his 
solemn announcement that “this 
House is not responsible—the Liberal 
party, Mr. Speaker, is not to blame 
for the difference between the sexes.” 
We agreed that the creation of woman 
was “not in the least our fault,’ but 
our eyes were on the clock. 

The argument against the suffrage 
was well and seriously put, both by 
Mr. Mallet, of Plymouth, and by Sir 
Randal Cremer, (Great play was made 
of the “Sheffield Independent's” fig- 
ures, A more permanent Cifficulty 
arises out of the simple fact that, on 
an adult basis, which is the only basis 
Liberalism will consider, the women 
on the register would outnumber the 
men by a margin of millions, The 
parallel with a small colony and with 
a country like Norway or Finland was 
severely handled. 

Attitude of the Government. 

Otherwise the logic was wholly on 
the side of the angels. No member of 
the Government opposed the bill, and 
the Home Secretary was permitted to 
give his warm benediction to its main 
principle. Mr. Pike Pease took an 
equally advanced line, from which 
point onwards the main question lay 
with the Speaker. Mr. Stanger had 
virtually thrown over the limited bill 
as it stands by declaring at the outset 
that he would keep it on the floor of 
the House if the closure were moved. 
Brilliant speeches—especially one by 
that kindlier Healy, Mr. WKettle— 
passed the time. 

At twenty minutes to five Mr, Rees 
rose to do his accustomed duty of talk- 
ing out the bill, amid a chorus of de- 
rision and applause from a House 
anxious to cheer the mildest sugges- 
tion of possible wit. At three minutes 
to five Mr. Stanger moved that the 
question be now put. A cry of triumph 
followed when the Speaker rose. The 
figures, 271 to $2, came as a surprise. 
Few people expected so cecisive an 
endorsement of the women’s cause, In 
late Parliaments, such a vote would 
have been merely academic. Today 
there is in political life a deeper re- 
spect for abstract principles. The vote 
mens that the country must now face 
a new and incalculable possibility, an 
electorate as yet untried, unless— 
which is unthinkable—the agitation 
pauses in its course. 

Outside the House. 

In expectation of “scenes,” huge 
numbers of the general public gath- 
ered in Parliament Square early in the 
afternoon. It was after four o’clock 
before ladies in any numbers appeared 
on the scene. 

The police, meanwhile, were keep- 
ing the great crowds of black-coated 
spectators on the move. Their ar- 
rangements were on a very large 
scale, big numbers of the burly men in 
blue being secreted in and around the 
Parliamentary buildings in case of 
emergency. But nothing really seri- 
ous occurred. 

While the division was proceeding 
in the House, the ladies waiting could 
hardly restrain themselves. Then a 
member came running out, “It has 
got through—majority of 179.” The 
ladies kissed each other and shook 
hands in their satisfaction at the re- 
sult. 

Out into Parliament Square they 
hurried. The glad tidings were made 
known by shouts and umbrella-way- 
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ing, and handkerchiefs being thrown 
into the air. From nowhere sprang 
scores of policemen and mounted men. 
The crowd surged to the doors, but 
the police worked hard, and siowly 
the huge throng, quite orderly and 
quiet, was moved along Parliament 
Square. There was no disorder of any 
kind. A little excitement was caused 
when the members began to drive out 
of Palace Yard. Some were greeted 
with cheers, others were booed and 
shouted at, these probably being sus- 
pected of voting against the bill. 


After Forty Years. 


Mr. John Stuart Mill commenced in 
the House of Commons in the year 
1867 the movement in favor of the en- 
franchisement of women which se- 
cured its first victory yesterday, as Mr. 
Philip Snowden pointed out in his 
speech, after more than twenty unsuc- 
cessful attempts. 

On May 20, 1867, Mr. John Stuart 
Mill moved an amendment to Dis- 
raeli’s Franchise Bill, having for its 
object the granting of votes to women 
and (to quote The Daily News of the 
day) “the question was put amid much 
merriment, and the amendment was 
rejected by 196 to 73.” 

As a matter of historic interest, the 
sympathetic comment of the Daily 
News on the fate of Mill’s amendment 
may be quoted appropriately this 
morning. “Mr. Mill,’ the Daily News 
wrote, “opened another great question 
—that of the female franchise. Mr. 
Mill is on this question but a 
pioneer. The fact that 73 members 
went with him into the lobby, a num- 
ber far beyond what could have been 
expected on a question so new to the 
intelligence of the House, and so ham- 
pered by social prejudices, was prob- 
ably due almost as much to the incred- 
ible weakness, and, in some cases, the 
positive silliness of the speeches of his 
opponents, as to the rare power and 
merit of his own.”’ 





OPEN LETTER TO SUFFRAGE 
CLUBS. 
Dear Suffragists:—In addition to 
carrying out the March program for 
a peace meeting, which I hope most 
of our clubs have done, there is an- 
other work to be done which individu- 
als as well as clubs can undertake. 
Last year, the school superintendents 
of the country at their annual meet- 
ing recommended that instructive ex- 
ercises be generally held in the 
schools on May 18, the anniversary 
of the opening of the first Hague Con- 
ference, Ten States have already called 
special attention to this subject, on 
which the Massachusetts Board of Ed- 
ucation took the lead. Hitherto one 
difticulty has been that few teachers 
felt competent to deal with the ques- 
tion of peace and arbitration, though, 


if they are properly equipped, there | 


are few subjects which they can make 
so interesting to children. Another, 
has been the pressure of other sub- 
jects, and unwillingness to spare time. 

To obviate this difficulty, I ask your 
co-operation. A program giving am- 
ple material for a half hour’s lesson 
has been prepared, and will be sent 
on application enclosing one cent for 
postage, to any one who applies to me, 
Will you not send for one, show it to 
your school superintendent, and ask 
him how many he can use? These 
will be supplied to him gratis on ap- 
plication to me. I also offer to send a 
pamphlet entitled, “Teaching Vatriot- 
ism and Justice,” to the first one hun- 
dred persons who apply and enclose a 
one-cent stamp. This was written for 
teachers, and bears on the peace ques- 
tion. 

While Congressional action is not a 
subject to be discussed in schools, it is 
one that should have very lively dis- 


cussion at the peace meetings to be 
held throughout the country this 


spring, many of which, I trust will be 
initiated by suffragists. 

Last April, President Roosevelt 
wrote to the National Peace Confer- 
ence that our present policy was sim- 
ply to replace one old battleship by a 
new one annually. In December, he 
startled us by urging a vote for four 
new battleships, with appurtenances 
amounting altogether to over $60,000,- 
000. No reason indicating any new 
danger was given. 

The Japanese are most obligingly 
checking immigration, according to the 
wishes of Pacific Coast citizens; the 
Second Hague Conference forbade the 
bombardment of fortified towns and 
the throwing of explosives from bal- 
loons, which latter, as Gen. Porter 
declares, has saved the world the ex- 
penditure of hundreds of millions of 
dollars and reduced the area of war. 
The Conference removed all menace of 
war concerning the collection of con- 
tractual debis, and in other ways les- 
sened the danger of war. For 121 
years, i. e., since the framing of the 
Constitution, we have fought against 
Europe only three years. Our safest 
border line is the unguarded one 3000 
miles long between us and British Am- 


erica. Considering these facts, and also 
that we may now have available, as 
preventives of war, a peace budget to 
spend in promoting friendly relations; 
neutralization of weak and exposed 
peoples, as Switzerland, Belgium, Nor- 
way and Honduras are neutralized; 
and organized ostracism as a substi- 
tue for war, the new increased de- 
mands for armaments seem absolutely 
unwarranted. It is time that sanity 
should replace the hysteria which ex- 
ists in some quarters, and reasonable 
probabilities of danger he considered, 
instead of mere theoretical possibili- 
ties. 

It seems to me incumbent on all 
women to be awake to the increase of 
militarism anid to the enormous space 
now devoted to military matters in the 
daily press. They shou'd be on their 
guard as to the influence of this in the 
home, and especially on the Pacific 
Coast is there need of an antidote to 
the naval craze at this particular time. 

I suggest that at peace meetings the 
speikers deal with concrete conditions 
‘and pass resolutions condemning the 
recent demand for a huge naval in- 
crease. I suggest also that special dis- 
cussion be devoted to the three new 
factors above mentioned—peace 
budget, neutralization and ostracism— 
which are so little understood. With- 
out waiting for May meetings, I beg 
that, until the final vote on naval ap- 
propriations is made, individual suf- 
fragists secure subscription of voters 
to some such resolution as the follow- 
ing and forward it to all the Congress- 
men of their State: 

“Whereas, no new danger has ap- 
peared since President Roosevelt’s 
statement that our naval policy was 
to replace one old battleship by a new 
one every year, 

“We deplore the recent unexplained 
demand for a huge increase in the 
navy, and urge our government to 
avail itself of its peculiarly safe condi- 
tion to lead the world in the direction 
of limitation and reduction of naval 
forces, and a greater reliance on the 
new and practicable substitutes fur 
them.” 

Let voters be reminded that what- 
ever supposed secret reasons may exist 
for this preparation against an un- 
known danger, must all be given to 
Congress, for they can not be asked to 
vote $60,000,000 of the people’s taxes 
without knowing why. 

All Suffrage Clubs are requested to 
report either to their own State Su- 





pervisor of peace work or to me, as 
to what action they take. Correspond- 
ence and inquiries will be welcomed. 
Lucia Ames Mead, 
Chairman of the Peace and Arbitra- 
tion Departments of the National 
Council of Women and of the National 
American Woman Suffrage 
tion. 
39 Newbury St., 
March 17, 1908. 
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toston, Mass., 


Oregon. 
Certain telegraph and_ telephone 
companies in Oregon, which had a 


tax imposed on them by initiative and 
referendum, are contesting the consti- 
tutionality of the initiative and ref- 
erendum law. Its constitutionality has 
already been affirmed by the State 
Supreme Court in a similar case, that 
of Kadderly against Portland; but the 
telephone companies propose to appeal 
the present case to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. They claim that the initiative 
referendum amendment is in violation 
of Sections 2, 3. 4 and 8, Article 1, and 
Sections 3 and 4, Article 4, of the State 








Constitution of Oregon, as well as Ar- 


ticles 5, G6 and 14 of the United States 


Constitution. 

Should the contention of the tele- 
phone companies be sustained, all laws 
passed under the provisions of the in- 
itiative and referendum amendment 
will be declared invalid. including the 
local option statute and all the city 
charters and amendments’ enacted 
since the adoption of the initiative. 
The direct primary law would algo be 
wiped off the books. 

Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway writes 
tc the Portland Oregonian: 

“How I wish the few remaining 
men of Oregon who expect to violate 
the women’s flag of truce at the forth- 
coming June election, on the specious 
plea that ‘women do not want to vote,’ 
could have been present to answer my 
doorbell and telephone yesterday! All 
day, beginning in the morning before 
I was out of bed, these calls came un- 
til) at 5 p. m., in sheer exhaustion. I 
sought the home of a friend, for a lit- 
tle change. 

“These calls were from women all 
over the city, who had read the even- 
ing and mjorning newspapers and 


were excited over the report of law- 
suits brought in resistance to a tax 
levy by Attorney-General Crawford, 
to compel obedience to the law. 

“To reassure my anxious women 
constituents, 


and at the same time 





reach thousands of others, equally so- 
licitous, who search The Oregonian’s 
columns daily for information, please 
allow me to say that I have consulted 
several lawyers, including Attorne) 
Ralph R. Duniway, whose brief in the 
Kadderly case covers the entire con 
stitutional questions involved, con 
cerning both State and nation. A!) 
answer me that we have no cause for 
anxiety. The State Supreme Court 
cannot be expected, under the evi- 
dence before it, to reverse its rulings 
“And with the memory of Chief Jus- 
tice Taney’s infamous decision in the 
Dread-Scott case in mind, I confess I 
do not feel quite so confident as to the 
final outcome before the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. Although, as I recall a 
recent decision of his modern succes- 
sors, in which they agree with Mr. 
Roosevelt that women should have all 
the rights pf men, plus the right of 
protection, I point with pride to the 
initiative petition under which the 
progressive men of Oregon have 
created ur present equal suffrage 
campaign, and feel comforted.” 


Louisiana. 





The Era Club of New Orleans cele- 
brated Miss Anthony’s birthday, and 
Mrs. Grace C. Watts read a very ap- 
preciative paper, which she introduced 
with the following poem: 


Just as in field or forest growth 

Some stalks a fuller fruitage bear— 

Some trees, though rooted like the 
rest, 

Lift high their royal heads in air,— 


So in the human rank and file 
God's finger-touch doth set apart 
A man or woman, here and there, 
Of larger mould, or warmer heart, 


And dowered with 
boon !— 

draw men to 
light, 

And teach, with child's simplicity, 

The majesty of truth and right. 


force—O gracious 


To them, toward the 


Just such a one we come today 
To honor, in her right divine, 
And box of alabaster bring. 

To pour libation at her shrine. 

Miss Kate Gordon told of the An- 
thony Memorial Fund, and the club 
voted to circulate subscription books 
for it. 


Illinois. 





The Chicago VP. EF. League has had 
one of its great days today, the main 
feature being the reading of “A Moil- 
ern Madonna” by Mrs. Kate Wisner 
McCluskey of Evanston. It was a 
great success, both as a reading and 
as a new form of suffrage propaganda. 
The attendance was large and appreci- 


ntive. 

At a business meeting today, the 
League amended its bylaws so that 
the president's term of office is no 


longer limited to two years, as here- 
tofore. Mrs. Lillian D. Duncanson, 
the present president, has given 
much time, energy and vigor to 
cause, and interested so many new 
people, that it is desirable she con- 
tinue in the office, and the by-law was 
amended for this purpose, 

The League is about closing 
fourteenth year of existence, and has 
more active workers, a more diversi- 
fied membership, and more young wo- 
mer than ever before. 

The question is asked if there is a 
file of the Woman’s Journal kept in 
Chicago, and it may be of interest to 
answer the question publicly. By ar- 
rangement of the libraries here, the 
Chicago Public Library keeps the Jour- 
nal files, and has them from Jan. 1, 
1889, to Jan. 1, 1905. 
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An experiment has recently been 
tried with labor unions in Chicaro 
which might prove helpful in other 
large cities. 

It had been for some time the belief 
of a few of us, especially as we studied 
the history of the suffrage movement 
in other countries, that, if we could 
get the labor unions aroused, they 
would be one of the most powerful 
agencies for legislation in woman's be- 
half. For a number of years the II- 
linois Federation of Labor had passed 
strong reolutions favoring the ballot 
for women. But we wanted more ac- 
tive interest in the subject, and we 
felt that this could be obtained if we 
could send speakers before the men 
in their individual unions. 

With this end in view, the Political 
Equality League of Self-Supporting 
Women, an organization composed of 
members of trade unions and sympi- 
thizers, suggested to a lecture bureau 
that they write to trade unions asking 
if they would allow a speaker to ceme 
and talk to them about woman suf- 
frage. This lecture bureau had al- 
ready sent similar requests to women’s 
clubs. About fourteen women’s clubs 
had asked for speakers, while some 
forty unions responded with requests, 
some of them meeting outside of the 
city. 

In one week one speaker alone had 
addressed over 2000 men in their ‘if- 
ferent unions, presenting the reasons 
why working men should desire the 
enfranchisement of women, asking 
them to sign enrolment cards, to pass 
suffrage resolutions, and to interview 
candidates for the Legislature. In every 
case the men were attentive and re. 
spectful, and the great majority were 
enthusiastic. The members of one 
union, when the two speakers entered 
the hall, arose and remained standirs 
until the ladies were seated on the 
platform. 


Miss Josephine Casey, the bright 








| young president of the Political Equal- 
ity League of Self-Supporting Women, 
herself an employee of the Elevated 
Railroad, has been one of the most 
successful speakers. At one union the 
iudience begged her not to think her 
time was limited. They were willing 

o listen as long as she would talk. One 
union of carpenters and joiners gave 
up their entire evening to the South 
Side Suffrage Association. allowing it 
to hold its regular program before 
‘hem. Copies of “Progress” were dis- 
tributed, and the men semed much in- 
terested. 

Only two unions have written de- 
“lining speakers. Both expressed their 
sympathy with the cause. One, the 
Street Car Employees, said that the 
members had to report for work so 
early in the morning that they rarely 
admitted outside speakers. 


Thus far, the movement is one of 
vropaganda. It is confidently expected 
however, that when the legislative 


committee is ready to introduce a bill, 
these voters will be of real assistance. 
When one realizes that the trades 
union men are struggling with a 
problem. the most vital to themselves 
and their families, the bread-and-but- 
ter-problem, it argues well for the fu- 
ture that they are willing to lay that 
aside and listen to one which at the 
best must seem somewhat remote from 
their immediate interests. 

Among the unions which have 
granted cpportunity to speakers are 
the Carpenters and Joiners. Machinists, 
Papverhangers, Street Car Employees 
Bricklavers, Upholsterers, Bakers and 
Confectioners. Cigarmakers, Stable 
Employees, Barbers, Musicians, Pho- 
tographers, Gluemakers, Theatrical 
Stage Employees, Street Pavers, Tron 
Molders and Elevated Railroad Em- 
plovees. S. G. N. 

Chicago, 





Massachusetts. 

Roston.—The Boston FE. S. A. for 
Good Government will hold its annual 
business meeting at G6 Marlboro St., 
next Thursday at 2:30 P. M., to be fol- 
lowed at 3:30 by a meeting open to 
the public, with an address by Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, followed by tea and 
a social hour. 

East Boston.—The League announces 
a series of three recitals by Miss Anna 
Marie Egenhoff, on Tuesdays, at 7:45 
I. M., at the home of Mrs. Judith W. 
Smith, 76 White St. On March 24. 
the subject will be “Marietta, a Maid 
of Venice,” by F. Marion Crawford; on 
March 31. a miscellaneous program: 
and on April 14, Robert Browning’3 
“Colombe’s Birthday.” Tickets for the 
course, $1.00. 


Roxbury—The League met at the 
residence of Mrs. Ford on the after- 
noon of Feb. 29. The members as- 


sembled at an earlier hour than usual, 
to hear the report of the committee 
appointed at the January meeting to 
honor the S0th birthday of our revered 
and long faithful treasurer and secre- 
tary. Miss Peabody, with a _ suitable 
souvenir. The committee reported 
having selected, in consideration of the 
expressed feeling of the majority of 
the League, 2 small Egyptian brooch— 
a conventionalized head of the Sphinx 
in Egyptian gold set with two pearls 
and a garnet. Later in the afternoon 
the pin was circulated, and all in- 
spected with approval the choice of the 
committee. The meeting onened at the 
regular hour and proceeded in form, 
Mrs, Mosher in the chair. A commit- 
tee was appointed for the Easter sale 
(the League selecting the apron table), 
and delegates were also chosen to the 
Federated Leagues. Mrs. Stebbins 
gave an entertaining and edifying taik 


on her observations of Scandinavian 
women. She sang groups of the songs 


of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, un- 
accompanied, and their plaintive 
strains, tenderly rendered, awakened 
responsive emotions in her listeners. 
Light refreshments were served by 
Mrs. Ford's daughter and her friend, 
and an enjoyable social hour followed. 
Rn. FF. O. 


Worcester.—Our meeting was at the 
home of Mrs. A. A. Bigelow. Miss 
Adeline Howe was chosen’ secretary 
pro tem, The treasurer reported a 
balance on hand. The president read 
letters from Mrs. Towell of Newton 
in regard to the Worcester Associa- 
tion taking taking charge of the Blue 
table at the Easter Sale. A commit- 
tee was appointed, consisting of Mrs. 
E. C. Marble, Mrs. A. G. Fowler, Mrs. 
E. J. Lee, Mrs. Nellie S. Smith, Mrs. 
J. A. Williams, Mrs. Hf. H. Smith, Mrs. 
A. C. Buttrick, Mrs. IT. C. Graton and 
Mrs. Wardwell. There were several 
articles promised, and it looked as 
though the Blue table might be well 
filled. Mrs. Lee read an interesting 
paper on the Life and Character of 
Abraham Lincoln, after which several 
members gave items relating to his 
personality and early life. Mrs. Davis 
read an article entitled “‘The Suffrage 
Spectacle in Finland.” followed by a 
paper on “The Suffrage Uprising in 
England,” by Miss Addie L. Howe. A 
pleasant discusion followed, regarding 
the difference between what English 
women were doing now and what 
American women have done in the 
past. The meeting was adiourned till 
April 2 at Mrs. Helen A. Estabrook’s 
home. Our hostess. Mrs. A. A. Bige- 
low, served a delightful collation, and 
all enioved a social time. 

Adeline L. Howe, Sec. Pro Tem. 





To have an ideal or to have none. 
to have this ideal or that,—this is 
what digs gulfs between men, even 
between those who live in the same 
family circle, under the same roof or 








in the same room.—Unity. 


IN MEMORIAM. 





Miss Leuemma H. Matter. 


Death has taken from the Woman 
Suffrage Society of the County of Phil- 
adelphia one of its faithful members, 
Miss Leuemma H. Matter, who was 
one of us for more than twenty years 
and who died in this city on March 2. 

No merely nominal member was she, 
but a constant and earnest worker, 
ever ready to do all she could for the 
furtherance of principles dear to her. 

For many years she was chairman 
of the Literature Committee, and did 
an almost incredible amount of ardu- 
ous work, with a faithfulness and 
ability beyond all praise—a work she 
was obliged to give up, owing to fail- 
ing health. 

Who among us does not remember 
her sunny personality with pleasure? 
Those who knew her well loved her 
much, for hers was a rarely sweet na- 
ture, full of interest in life, and love 
for humanity. 

It is not often one keeps the heart 
of a child to the end of life. This 
Miss Matter did. She looked at every- 
thing with a pair of fresh eyes, The 
world was ever new and beautiful to 
her, because the newness and the 
beauty were within her own soul. 

Kindness was the law of her life, 
and this came back to her in joy, for 
she was one who found everywhere 
the good. 

Her mind was bright and broad, and 
hers was a contented and happy spirit. 

A successful teacher for years, she 
understood the need of political equal- 
ity for women by the light of experi- 
ence in life, and not from theories 
alone. 

Such of us as had the pleasure of 
knowing her in her home, found her 
a rarely sweet soul, with but little 
thought for self, and much for others. 

A great seer has told us that in 
the highest heaven the ideal is the 
complete submergence of self. This 
unusual quality was Miss Matter’s, 
and because of it she found heaven 
right here. 

Hers was a sunny and happy life, 


until the beginning of the weary 
months of invalidism, fraught with 
great suffering, which she bore with 


quiet heroism. 

She was ever young, this sunny spir- 
it—young with the youth of those who 
are never to know age. 

“On the heaven-heights of Truth, 

Oh, the soul keeps its youth!” 

Thus it was that she kept hers, for 
she lived the truth as she saw it. 

At last, at the end of all pain she 
smiled, as one in pleasant dreams, and 
as she smiled she went away, like one 


called to happy scenes. G. 
LITERARY NOTICE, 
LITTLE LETTERS TO BOYS 


GROWN TALL, or The Secret of Suc- 
ceeding. By Uncle Ned, Chicago, The 
Abbey Press. Cloth, price 80 cents, 
net; paper, 50 cents. 

This is designed as a gift for young 
men of from 18 to 25 years, It is a 
series of discourses on practical topics 
by a writer who conceals his or her 
identity by a nomdeplume. Nearly 
fifty short essays point out the errors 
and mistakes which resuit in failure, 
in contrast with the positive activities 
which ensure success. Any young per- 
son who has the patience to read the 
book thoughtfully will surely protit by 
the varied suggestions and kindly ad- 


vice. business habits, reading, obser- 
vation, ambition, judgment, tact, cour- 
tesy, saving, spending, tact, public 


spirit ete., are indicated as necessary 
to successful living. Each topic is il- 
lustrated by anecdotes and practical 
applications. This book, so full of 
motherly wisdom, is very likely the 
work of a woman who has had boys of 
her own, and who knows how to adapt 
herself to her readers. A good present 








to young people. H. B. B. 
God has mercifully cut time into 
small pieces for us, and given us 


draughts of sleep to wash them down. 
—George Hembert Westley. 

He who floats with the current, who 
does not guide himself according to 
higher principles, who has no ideal, 
no convictions,—such a man is a mere 
article of the world’s furniture—a 
thing moved, instead of a living, mov- 
ing being—an echo, not a voice.— 
Amiel. 

With the growing knowledge among 
men that the women who want to vote 
are not all “freaks,” or “shrieking sis- 
ters,’ has come an increasing ten- 
dency on the part of men at large toe 
admit that there is no reason what- 
ever why women shouldn’t be allowed 
to vote if they want to. And in time 
it may dawn on the same men that 
the fact that some of them, or even 
most of them, don’t want to, really 
has a very remote bearing on the ques- 
tion itself. If it is right that women 
should vote, and wrong to deny any 
one of them that right, then what dif- 
ference can it make whether she is 
the one woman in the State who does 


want to vote, or whether all of 
them do’?—Lowell (Mass.) Courier- 
Citizen. 





HOUSE OR FARM WORK.—Armenian of 
26, speaking French fluently and a little Eng- 
lish, an expert in leather work, would like a 
position in a house or ou a farm, or anywhere 
lelse where he can improve his English. Address 
Markar Vroonigian, 82 Fifth St., Chelsea, Mass. 
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THE MARCH WIND. 





By Mary Coles Carrington. 





Bend a bough across my path, 
Freakish gallant of the trees! 

What, has all your happy laughter 
Changed to wailing sighs like these? 
Nay, I know you love to tease. 

Song and mirth will follow after! 


Many whims the rover hath; 
Mischief prompts his mimic woe; 
Rough good-will is in his greetng, 
Cheerily he calls, “Heigho! 
Join my rambles to and fro! 
Come, rejoice—for life is fleeting!” 


So, despite his gusty wrath, 
Il too wander, blithe and free: 
Strength of youth, pure joy of living, 
Health and hope return to me. 
Warrior wind, thy ministry 
Brings me peace—take my thanksgiv- 
ing! 
—Lippincott’s. 


TH E DOGS. 





My grandpa notes the world’s worn 
cogs, 
And says we're going to the dogs. 


His granddad in his house of logs 
Swore things were going to the dogs. 


His dad, amid the Flemish bogs, 
Vowed things were going to the dogs. 


The cave man, in his queer skin togs, 
Said things were going to the dogs. 


But this is what I wish to state: 
The dogs have had an awful wait. 
—Washington Herald. 





MRS. CATT VS. MRS. MEYER. 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt writes in 


the N. Y. Times: 
In a speech in Buffalo, Mrs. Annie 
Nathan Meyer declared that, when 


once women get the suffrage, they will 
lose their present freedom and their 
power, since the vote means political 
alliances. “Do not,’ she is quoted as 
saying to her women hearers, “put on 
the shackles of political slavery.” 

This is a curiously inconsistent 
statement for an intelligent woman to 
make. If the vote means loss of 
power, if it means a condition compar- 
able to the shackles of slavery, it fol- 
lows with unquestioned logic that rep- 
resentative governments have no rea- 
son for existence. Men, in order to 
gain power, influence, and “freedom 
to work,” should disfranchise them- 
selves, and permit our Republic to re- 
vert to an absolute monarchy. Russia 
should be the example to prove the 
freedom of men and the United States 
to prove how the vote imposes the 
“shackles of slavery.’ If Mrs. Meyer 
is not ready to go so far, she is not 
willing to follow her own logic to its 
legitimate conclusion. 

On the contrary, the vote means 
power, influence, and freedom, <A 
thousand examples might be quoted, 
but one will suffice. Last week, I. N. 
Stevens of Colorado, in Cooper Union, 
told of the determination of the poli- 
tical parties of his State to refuse 
Judge Lindsey, the famous Juvenile 
Court Judge, a renomination, where- 
upon the women arose en masse and 
demanded the nomination. As a re- 
sult he was named upon both party 
tickets, not because the women had 
asked it, but because women voters 
are a factor to be reckoned with on 
election day. Had Judge Lindsey been 
a New York Judge, and had Mrs. 
Meyer and her Society Opposed to the 
Further Extension of Suffrage to Wo- 
men desired his renomination in oppo- 
sition to the political machines, they 
might have used their influence and 
freedom and great power of disfran- 
chisement till doomsday to no avail. 

No citizen of this government, man 
or woman, ever failed to gain a poli- 
tical point because he or she had a 
vote, but many a woman's cause has 
failed for the lack of the power a vote 
carries, A vote might suitably be 
compared to a “crown of sovereignty,” 
never to the “shackles of slavery.” 
In a republic, those who vote are the 
sovereigns who make and enforce the 
law: those who do not vote are the 
subjects who obey, but who cannot un- 
make the law. 

AGAINST JUSTICE BREWER’S DE- 
CISION. 

At a recent meeting of the Woman's 
Henry George League in New York. 
the following resolution was  unani- 
mously passed: : 

Whereas, Woman is a human being 
just as much as man is, and therefore 
possesses an inalienable right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness; 
and 

Whereas, Woman in a_ primitive 
state, unhampered by natural restric- 
tions, not only fulfilled all of woman's 
special functions, but also performed 
the heaviest labor of the tribe: and 

Whereas, For the successful propa- 
gation of the human species, father- 





hood is as important as motherhood: 
and 

Whereas, No woman who is not free 
physically. mentally, morally and 
economically, is fit for motherhood: 
and 

Whereas, The so-called protection 


afforded her by man-made laws has so 
far secured her nothing better than 
subjection; robbed her of the fruits of 
her labor, and even denied her the 
right to her own children: and 
Whereas, The recent decision of 





Justice Brewer is not in accordance 
—_ facts or with equity; therefore, 

it 

Resolved, That the Women's Henry 
George League of Manhattan protesis 
against the said decision of Justice 
Brewer of the Supreme Court, as un- 
just and humiliating to women: as 
tending to sex slavery: as opposed to 
economic freedom, and as inimical to 
the best interests of present and future 
generations; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these res- 
olutions be sent to the newspapers. 





AS TO PROCESSIONS. 


Mrs. Esther IF. Boland writes in the 
Boston Herald: 

The recent conduct of the so-called 
suffragettes in New York in marching 
4000 strong to their place of meeting 
is interesting because of its novelty, 
but it is hard to understand why it 
should elicit such scathing criticism as 
has appeared in at least one of our 
Boston papers. 

They represented no one but them- 
selves, and where wholly within their 
rights in what they did. 

One may question, as does the pres- 
ent writer, the value of such a dem- 
onstration as a means of advancing 
the cause of equal rights, but there is 
nothing ridiculous in it. 

One warm day last summer a highly 
respected body of men marched 
through the streets of Boston wearing 
picturesque red fezzes, carrying Jap- 
anese umbrellas and led by one or two 
camels. 

In another city, a certain organiza- 
tion chose to march with one or more 
elks at its head. This entirely proper 
but surely unusual and conspicuous 
proceeding on the part of these men 
called forth neither ridicule nor con- 
demnation. 

When, however, women impelled by 
earnest convictions resort to the un- 
conventional method of a street pa- 
rade by way of arousing public inter- 
est, they are subjected to the most 
denunciatory criticism, and the car- 
toonists work overtime in their haste 
to hold them up to derision. 

Conservative suffragists have no 
idea of imitating these suffragettes, but 
they will watch with much interest, 
and some solicitude withal, the out- 
come of this new method of agitating 
the cause of equal rights. 

It is not to be expected that anti- 
suffragists will approve it, but for that 
matter, neither have the well-bred 
methods of women led by our honored 
Julia Ward Howe received their ap- 
proval. Indeed, at the recent hearing 
at the State House one of the oppon- 
ents expressed the wish that a law be 
enacted forbidding women to petition 
for suffrage for a term of five years. 

Should the wish of that gentle re- 
monstrant be realized, it is more than 
probable that here, in staid and proper 
Boston, a procession would wend its 
way to the State House, composed of 
those who not only believe in woman 
suffrage, but in the time-honored right 
to petition, of which she desired to de- 
prive us. 

However, jesting aside, whatever 
may be one’s views concerning woman 
suffrage, it is a measure which must 
be taken seriously, and no attempt to 
laugh it down or to ignore it will suc- 
ceed, inasmuch as it has pased the ex- 
perimental stage in four States of this 
republic and is as much a part of fun- 
damental government in them as is 
manhood suffrage. 








THE NEW VOTERS’ FESTIVAL. 





The New Voters’ Festival arranged 
by the Boston E. S. A. for Good Gov- 
ernment, will be held Sunday, March 


29, at 4 P. M., at Faneuil Hall. Hon. 
John L. Bates will preside. Raymond 
Robins, of Chicago, will speak on 


“Civic Corruption and the Way Out.” 
Mr. Richard H. Dana will also give 
an address. Young men between sev- 
enteen and twenty-five years of age 
will have seats on the floor. The gal- 
lery will be open to all other persons. 
There will be vocal and orchestral mu- 
sic. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 





Mrs. Barclay Hazard and Mrs. An- 
nie Nathan Meyer addressed the Bar- 
nard College girls against Woman suf- 
frage last week. Mrs, Hazard is re- 
ported as saying: “Let no restless am- 
bition to play a part in factional pub- 
lie life induce you to surrender the ab- 
solutely unique position which we 
pioneers have gained for you.” It 
would be interesting to know in what 
Mrs. Hazard was ever a pioneer. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley is to present the wo- 
man suffrage side to the students. 





Jane Addams lectured to an over- 
lowing audience at Taylor Hall, Bryn 
Mawr College, on March 16, on “So- 
cial Legislation and the Need of the 
Ballot for Women.” The lecture was 
given under the auspices of the Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League of Bryn 
Mawr. Miss Addams said women 
must feel that responsibility for fac- 
tory conditions rests with them be- 
fore there can be radical reforms. 

address to the QGollege Equal 
Suffrage League of Pennsylvania, at 
the New Century Club, Miss Addams 
expressed the belief that disfranchise- 
ment has a bad effect on women’s 
characters. “To put through any leg- 
isiation in which women are inter- 


In an 





ested, Juvenile Court work, tenement 
or sweat shop reforms, the establish- 
ment of playgrounds and bathhouses 
for half a hundred other things,” said 
Miss Addams, “they have to lobby and 
petition and persuade. And this is in 
danger of making their characters 
nearly as indirect as their methods 
must be.” 





MRS. WENTWORTH’S READING. 





Mrs. Marion (raig Wentworth will 
read from Miss Elizabeth Robins’s 
powerful play, “Votes for Women,” on 
Tuescay, April 14, at 3 P. M., in Potter 
Hall, under the auspices of the Col!l- 
lege Equal Suffrage League. Tickets, 
75 and 50 cents, for sale at 6 Marlboro’ 
St., at 3 Park St., and at Miss VPol- 
lock’s, Copley Square, corner Dart- 
mouth and Boylston Sts. 

Mrs. Wentworth’s readings are ex- 
quisitely beautiful and artistic. Those 
who have attended them cannot say 
enough in her praise. This opportuni- 
ty to hear her at popular prices ought 
therefore to be very welcome to a 
great number of people. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 

A friend in Oak Park, IIl., writes: 

“What a royal number of the Journal 
was the last one, March 7th! Good for 
missionary purposes, and I have sent 
mine upon its travels.) I cannot get 
interested in any other paper till the 
Journal is read to the last word.” 





From Independence, Iowa, a friend 
writes: “The paper is good as ever, 
and I expect it to continue to be one 
of the family—at least until a better 
prove his right.” 


A friend writes from St. Louis, “i 
am an old subscriber, and I think each 
number of the Woman’s Journal is, 
if posible, a little better than its pre- 
decessor.”’ 





A friend in Lonsdale, R. I., writes: 

“When Mr. Raymond Robins visited 
us, I told him that I swear by the 
Woman’s Journal, and he said ‘It is a 
good paper.’ ” 





A friend in Cleveland, O., in sending 
three new subscriptions, writes: 

“I always enjoy helping the Journal, 
for I think it is the best-edited and 
gives us the most general news of iny 
suffrage paper. I think I have taken 
the paper for twenty years, most of 
the time. I should hardly know how 
to get on without it. There is much 
to encourage us these days. Suffrage 
sentiment is growing rapidly. Cleve- 
land has been slow, but is waking up.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Twenty-five years ago, one in 1,300 
of the population was in college. Now 
one in 691 is in college. 

The teachers of Fitchburg, 
have begun a struggle for 
wages. Success to them! 

Mrs, Lydia Kingsmill Commander 
has been appointed by the N. Y. school 
board to lecture on “The Progress of 
Women.” 

The Chicago Women’s Trade Union 
League has entered upon a campaign 
for an eight-hour day law for the 
working women of Illinois. 

Mrs. Marie A. Moore spoke on the 
“Unwritten Law of Courtesy,” at the 
meeting last Wednesday of the New 
England Women’s Press Association. 

Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods has been 
appointed one of an advisory board by 
Mayor John I’. Hurley of Salem, Mass. 
She is believed to be the only woman 
in the State holding such a position. 

Miss Jane Brownlee will be at the 
Hotel Nottingham, Boston, on March 
22, and for a few days thereafter. Any 
club that can secure an address from 
her will be fortunate, and her hearers 
will never forget her. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Col. T. 
W. Higginson will speak on “Religious 
Progress in the Last Two Genera- 
tions,” at the Twentieth Century Club 
Rooms, 3 Joy St., Boston, tomorrow at 
4 P.M. All interested are invited. 

Raymond Robins will speak Friday 
evening, March 27, in Paine Memorial 
Hall, Boston, on “What Women can 
and Should do for Social and Indus- 
trial Betterment.” On Saturday even- 
ing, March 28, he will speak in Wells 
Memorial Hall on “The Trades Union- 
ist’s Opportunity.” 

The best means of obtaining iust 
laws is te choose decent law-makers. 
We owe it to the future generations to 
see that the working women today get 
the ballot, that they may have a hand 
in the enactment of laws that inti- 
mately concern their well-heing.— 
Maud Younger 


The passing away of that true and 
tried friend of equal rights for women, 
Mrs. KE. N. L. Walton, is a cause of 
sincere sorrow, and her bereaved hus- 
band and family will have the heart- 
felt sympathy of their many friends. 


Mass., 
better 


The Massachusetts W. S. A. sent a 
floral tribute to the funeral. 
At the end of 1907, New South 


Wales had a population of 1,571,309, 
showing an increase of 40,330 for the 
year, the largest since 1885. The ex- 
cess of immigration over emigration 
was 14,500, which is the largest for 
sixteen years, and 5500 more than in 
1906. Woman suffrage does not seem 
to have ruined the material prosperity 
of New South Wales. 

“I like to see a man proud of the 





place in which he lives. I like to see 
aman who lives in it so that his place 
will be proud of him. Be honest, but 
hate no one; overturn a man’s wrong- 
doing, but do not overturn him unless 
{t must be done in overturning the 
wrong. Stand with anybody that 
stands right, and part with him when 
he goes wrong.”—Lincoln. 


The refusal of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to compel the District of Co- 
lumbia to run separate cars for blacks 
and whites prompts the N. Y. Evening 
Post to recall the incident of an old 
colored woman who entered a car in 


Washington and sat down. A white 
woman beside her at once rose and 
moved to another seat. “Laws, 


honey,” said the mammy good-natured- 
ly, “if you owned me, you'd be sittin’ 
in my lap!” 


In connection with the movement 
for civic improvement going on at 
Haverhill, Mass., one of the pastors of 
that city lately suggested that prizes 
be offered to the school children for 
the best essays on the subject. Nearly 
200 papers were the result, and the 
eight prize-winners were equally di- 
viced between the American and for- 
eign-born children, The girl who won 
the first prize was born in Kovyna, 
near St. Petersburg, Russia. 


A sketch of Mrs. Armenia S. White, 
of Concord, N. H., accompanied by a 
portrait, was published in the Boston 
Sunday Post of March 8. A brief ac- 
count was given in the Post of Mrs. 
White’s work for woman suffrage and 
for temperance, and of her gifts to 
many charities. Mrs, White is ninety 
years of age, and is the largest woman 
taxpayer in the State. It is estimated 
that during the last twenty years Mrs. 
White has paid to Concord at least 
$120,000 in taxes—yet she has no vote 
except at school elections. 


The French Academy has refused 
the $20,000 bequeathed by Mlle. Louise 
H. Leclere, who died in New York, t 
be used, according to the terms of her 
will, in “raising the moral tone of 
I’rance.” The academy held that the 
acceptance of the money “would be 
tantamount to promulgating the opin- 
ions of the testatrix, who regarded her 
native country as a sink of iniquity.” 
It was a foolish decision. There is no 
country where much more than $20.- 
000 could not be advantageously spent 
in raising the moral tone. 


The late Dr. Mary Wood Allen's 
daughter, Mrs. Rose Wood Allen Chap- 
man, writes in the Unton Signal: 
“When mother knew that she was go- 
ing, she said, ‘I have done my best in 
the great work the world needs so 
badly; I had planned to do much more, 
but somebody else will have to carry 
it on now.’ ‘Is there any special work 
you want me to take up? J asked her 
‘You have already taken it up,’ was 
her reply, ‘and no one in the world 
knows as well as you do how I would 
have carried it on”’” 


Mrs. D. N. Cooley, founder and 
president of the Monday Afternoon 
Club of Dubuque, Iowa, had a dinner 
given in her honor by the members 
recently, in appreciation of her ser- 
vices to the club, and in recognition 
of her having just been made an hon- 
orary member of the New York Sor- 
osis. Mrs. William A, Wilson acted 
as toastmistress, and there were many 
bright speeches, interspersed with 
music. Mrs. Cooley is an honorary 
vice-president fof the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, aud former 
State Regent of the D. A. R., a so- 


Three propositions for amending the 
U. S. Constitution to make polygamy 
an offense to be dealt with in federal 
courts have been introduced in the U. 
S. Senate. Senators Burkett of Ne- 
braska, Hopkins of Illinois, and Hans- 
borough of North Dakota are the re- 
spective authors of these proposals. 
Senator Hansborough’s is the most 
far-reaching. It reads: The prac- 
tice of polygamy and polygamous co- 
habitation, within the bounds of a 
State or Territory of the United States, 
or in any place subject to its jurisdic- 
tion, shall be treated as a_ crime 
against the United States.” 


Miss Alice Henry explains in The 
Outlook a recent judicial decision in 
Australia under the “new protection” 
law. This law, the result of a fusion 
of labor party men and protectionists, 
imposes not only tariff duties for the 
protection of manufacturers against 
foreign competitors, but also an excise 
upon the protected manufacturers for 
the purpose of compelling them to di- 
vide their protection benefits with 
their employees. The test case under 
this law which Miss Henry Incidly ex- 
plains, adjudicates the question of 
what constitutes “fair and reasonable 
remuneration” for certain work, the 
protected manufacturer being exempt 
from the excise tax if he proves that 
his workmen are paid “fair and rea- 
sonable remuneration.” 





HUMOROUS. 





“You have three pairs of glasses, 
professor.” 

“Yes; I use one to read with, one to 
see at a distance, and the third to find 
the other two.”’—Christian Work and 
Evangelist. 





Principal of Public School—*What 
are your views on corporal punish- 
ment? Do you approve it?’ 

New Boy’s Mother—‘No, indeed, sir, 
I think when they’re bad ye should 
just give ‘em a good thrashing.”—Har- 
per’s Weekly. 

“According to this paper,” observed 
Mr. Goodwin, “an Ohio man has lived 
a year on beer alone.” 

“Well, that’s as it should be,” re- 
joined Mrs. Goodwin. “‘Any man who 
lives on beer ought to be compelled to 
live alone.”’ 





” 


“There was a strange man here to 
see you today, papa,” said little Ethel, 
as she ran to meet her father in the 
hall. 

“Did he have a bill?” 

“No, papa: he had just a plain nose.” 
—Union Signal. 

Willie—“I wish't I had a big box of 
eandy.” 

Ethel—“And oh, Willie, 
me some, wouldn't you?’ 

Witlie—“No, I wouldn’t. You've got 
a wisher as well as me; wish for your 
own candy!” 


you'd give 


Lady—“I’m looking for a _ gover- 
ness for my children. 
Maniger of Intelligence Office— 


“Didn’t we supply you with one last 
week?” “Yes.” ‘Well, madam, ac- 
cording to her report, you don’t need 
a governness. You need a lion tamer.” 

“Now,” said Mrs. Goodart, “if you 
do a little work for me I'll give you a 
good meal.” 

“Say, lady,” replied Hungry Hawkes, 
“you'll git off cheaper if yer gimme de 
meal now. Work always gives me a 
fierce appetite.”’—Philadelphia Pres. 

“Ruth,” said the mother of a little 
girl who was entertaining a couple of 
small playmates, ‘‘why don’t you play 
somcthing, instead of sitting and look- 
ing miserable?’ 

Ruth—“We're playing we’re grown- 
up women making a call.”’—Chicago 
Daily News. 


Farmer Barnes—‘I’ve bought a bar- 


ometer, Hannah, ter tell when it’s 
goin’ ter rain, ye know!” 
Mrs. Barnes—“To tell when _ it’s 


goin’ ter rain! Why, I never heerd o’ 
sech extravagance! What do ye s’pose 
th’ good Lord hez give ye th’ rheu- 
matiz fer?”’—Puck. 

“It has come to my ears that you 
are calling me ‘the governor’! said the 
old man, sternly. “Are you?’ “I 
might as well admit it.” said the 
young man, contritely. The old gen- 
tieman continued, “You ought to have 
more respect for your mother!’’—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


The professor had been quizzing his 


psychology class, and was disappoint- 
ed with the result. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “it has been 
said that fish is good for brain food. 
If that is true, I advise some of the 
men in this class to try a whale.”— 
The Herald and Presbyter. 

The father of a disappointed young 
man was asked by a friend whether 
his son had succeeded in passing a 
teacher's examination. 

“No,” was the reply in mournful 
tone, “Jim didn’t pass at all. Maybe 
you won't believe it, sir, but them ex- 
aminers asked the poor fellow about 
things that happened years and years 
before he was born!” 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of ——— dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 


HOME MILLINERY 


A skilled milliner will trim or make 
over hats at very moderate rates. Will 
eall at_ ladies’ homes for the hats, and 
bring them back; and if they do not suit 
at first, will rearrange the trimming until 
perfectly satisfactory, without extra 
charge. Refers. by permission to the 
Editors of the Woman’s Journal. If — 
hat needs anything done to it, oy S 
ecard, appointing a time for her to call on 
ree. to Mrs. Natalie Rubin, 37 Revere St., 

oston. 








322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


Is having a Reduction Sale of Ladies’ Gloves, Silk 


and Lingerie Waists 


Miss M. 
THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
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